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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE MENAGERIES, 


Occasion has been taken more than once to 
introduce to the readers of ** The Friend,” the 
excellent publications of the Society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. Under the title 
of the Library of Useful Knowledge, they have 
published move than 1600 closely printed oc- 
tavo pages, comprising, among other things, 
treatises, by masterly hands, on geometry, al- 
gebra, and the various branches of natural 
philosophy, an excellent history of Greece, and 
several biographical sketches, of which the 
deeply interesting life of Newton is the most 
valuable. ‘These publications appear periodi- 
cally at short intervals, and in pamphiets at the 
price of sixpence sterling. This, for some of 
the philosophical treatises that are loaded with 
wood engravings, is cheaper than any similar 
publications have ever before been sold. The 
circulation of these pamphlets throughout G. 
Britain is prodigious, and the influence they 
must have upon the intellectual pursuits and 
character of the rising generation in that coun- 
try is incalculable. ‘They are regularly trans- 
mitted to agents in New York and Philadelphia, 
and can be purchased at from twelve and a 
half to fifteen cents per number. The same 
Society have commenced a similar series, un- 
der the title of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, of which the first half volume, en- 
titled the Menageries, is before me. It is a 
duodecimo of 216 pages, embellished with nu- 
merous wood engravings, of the most spirited 
and faithful character, and costs 56 cents. 

The plan pursued in the work is to figure 
and describe, from living specimens in the me- 
nageries of Europe, the most interesting quad- 
rupeds. The course followed is therefore not 
strictly systematic, but the sprightliness and 
fidelity of the execution are not surpassed in 
any similar work I have read. The introduc- 
tion contains « defence of the study and im- 
portance of natural history, from which I have 
selected the following passages, that have both 
just thinking and lively description to recom- 
mend them. 06 


sciences which are founded upon calculation 


or experiment. From this peculiarity, natu-| 


ed by society is insensibly diffused amongst all 
its members, and reaches even the minds of 


ral history is, in many respects, the most|the most uncultivated. 


Price Two Dollars per annum, sine in advance.| easily pursued, and the most agreeable in the| 
| pursuit, of all the various branches of human knowledge,—by observation, by reflection, by 


inquiry and study. Its limits as a science are! 
almost boundless : ; for scientific naturalists are | 


daily adding some new or uncommon speci- 
men to our previous collections of animal, ve-| 
getable, or mineral nature. At the same 
time, every detached object of this science—| 
every quadruped, bird, reptile, fish, worm, or 
insect—every flower—every piece of metal, 
crystal, or stone—not only excites greater in- 
terest, when we have acquired, by careful in- 





vestigation, a knowledge of its properties, but} 
leads the mind forward to new subjects of} 
curiosity. As an observer of nature, every| 
man has it in his power to become a natural-| 
ist, in a greater or less degree. 

“ Although every one possesses this power, 
and has thus abundant opportunities of adding | 


** It is thus the positive duty of all to acquire 


reading, by listening to the informed ; for the 
greater the portion of the general stock of 
knowledge which each individual is enabled 
to acquire, the more is his own well-being 
promoted, and the more is society benefited. 
Knowledge is not limited in its quantity, and 
is not, in our times, of necessity confined to 


|particular classes. Every one, however 


humble, may appropriate to himself some of 
its most valuable treasures ; for its stores are 
always large enough for the supply of every 
demand, and the more they are drawn upon, 
the more inexhaustible appears to be the fund 
from which they are derived.”’ 

“ It is amazing how much quickness the habit 
of observation will impart to the the whole in- 
|tellect, and how it will give it an aptitude for 


largely to his stock of intellectual enjoyment, | understanding and enjoying the thing observ- 
there are many who pass through life without | jed. ‘There is nothing, for instance, so com- 
the slightest regard to those wonders and|mon as to find men wanting in a perception 
beauties of the creation by which they are sur- lof picturesque beauty—of that feeling which 
rounded. It is the distinction between the|enables some to take great delight in a land- 
savage and the civilized man, that the one hes lineees not only for its extent, or “the grandeur 
no respect for the qualities of the living beings | of its parts, but for that harmonious arrange- 
or inanimate substances amongst which he is|ment which is necessary to the effect of a pic- 
placed, except as they minister to his physical ‘ture, or for some accidental circumstances of 
wants ;—whilst the other, without neglecting |light and shadow, or of colour, which render 
their subservience to his necessities or com-_| the prospect more than usually attractive. 
forts, views them likewise with reference to all| Now this is strictly an acquired faculty, and 
the conditions of their existence—considering | one which is produced by the practice of look- 
each variety of the whole world of nature,/ing at nature, or at the monuments of art, 
whether separately or in groups, whether in-| with this previous adaptation of the vision to 
dividually perfect or in parts, as affording the| picturesque objects ; and a person who enjoys 
most striking illustrations of the extraordinary | the faculty, (we say enjoy, for it is a source of 
adaptation of every existing thing to the pur-| real pleasure,) is said to possess “‘ a painter’s 
poses for which it was created—the most/eye.”’ It is precisely in the same way that a 
complete proofs of the wisdom and goodness | naturalist, by constantly observing the pecu- 
of the Creator. This distinction between the| liarities of animal life, ac quires the readiest 
savage and the civilized man has been produ-| perception of the differences in the structure 
ced ‘by habit and education. The savage has| and habits of the great variety of living beings ; 
constantly to seek the precarious means of|and he perceives in each of them qualities 
maintaining life ; for he has not learnt those| which a less practised observer would entirely 
useful arts, and those combinations of individual | overlook.’ 

power, by which a supply of food and raiment} “To enable an observer to make any valua- 
is systematically provided for the necessities} ble additions to this store of zoological know- 
of society. Men advanced in civilization have| ledge, it is not necessary that he should be a 
the full advantages, first, of the division of la-| profound anatomist, or skilful in languages, 
bour, by which those whom habit has render-| or acquainted with all the various systems of 
ed expert are enabled to supply our necessary | classification which have entered, perhaps too 
wants, for instance, of clothing ; and secondly,| largely, into the science of zoology in all ages. 
of mechanical power, by which many opera-|Some of the most valuable materials for our 
tions are rendered short and easy, which|knowledge of animals have been contributed 
would otherwise be tedious and laborious. It| by unscientific travellers, who have been con- 
is from these circumstances that we have all/ tent accurately to describe what they saw, and 


“ Natural History has been called the science! some leisure to acquire knowledge ; whilst the|to collect the minutest particulars of the strue- 
of observation, as distinguished from other| general stock of information which i is possess-/ ture, and more especially of the habits, of the 
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rare species of quadrupeds, or birds, or rep- 
tiles, or fishes, which they had opportunities 


of seeing in their natural state. But it is not 
even necessary that a lover of nature should 
be a traveller, or detail the peculiarities of 
those creatures only with which we are not 
familiar, to make very important additions to 
Zoology. One of the most instructive and 
amusing books in our language,—*’The Na- 
tural History of Selborne,” was written by the 
Rev. Gilbert White, who for forty years 
scarcely stirred from the seclusion of his na- 
tive village, employing his time, most innocent- 
ly and happily for himself, and most instruc- 
tively for the world, in the observation and 
description of the domestic animals, the birds, 
and the insects by which he was surround- 
ed. He does not raise our wonder by stories 
of the crafty tiger or the sagacious elephant ; 
but he notes down the movements of ‘the old 
family tortoise ;”’ is not indifferent to the rea- 
son “why wagtails run round cows when 
feeding in moist pastures ;’’ and watches the| 
congregating and disappearance of swallows 
with an industry which could alone determine 
the long disputed question of their migration. 
Mr. White derived great pleasure from these 
pursuits, because they opened to his mind new 
fields of inquiry, and led him to perceive that 


green isle of neutral ground, where we may, 
with propriety, and without weakening the 
force of our all important testimonies, lay aside 
for a while the points wherein we differ, re- 
joice together in what we find of good in each, 
and lay our shoulders to a work, wherein we 
all have a fellow feeling and interest—the 
cause of our common Saviour. 

Among the several institutions of this na- 
ture which have sprung up within the memory 
of the present generation, the Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace 
claims particular notice, as being possibly, 
more than most others, free from any thing 
which can have the appearance of clashing 
with the great principles and testimonies which 
I'riends have to bear before the world. 

The thirteenth anniversary meeting of this 
society was publicly held a short time ago, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Gracecliurch street, 
London; our friend, Dykes Alexander, presid- 


ling. On this occasion the annual report of 


the committee was read as usual; and the 
meeting was addressed by a number of enlight- 
ened members of our Society and others, who 
zealously advocate the invariably pacific prin- 


iciples of the gospel. By the report, it appears, 


that 
‘The accounts which the committee have 


what appears accidental in the habits of the ani- received from the Auxiliary Societies and 
mal world is the result of some unerring in-| country correspondents, are quite as favour- 
stinct or some singular exercise of the percep-| able as those of former years; in some districts 
tive powers, affording the most striking objects) considerable additions have been made to the 
of contemplation to a philosophic mind. It is! number of subscribers, while in others, where 


in this way that every man may become a na-| the cause has been nearly stationary, it has 


turalist ; and the great object which we pro-| 
pose to ourselves in the collection of the most 
interesting facts relating to animals in general, 
and in this volume of those which appertain to 
quadrupeds in particular, will be to excite 
such a habit of observation in our readers, | 
that they may accustom themselves to watch 
the commonest appearances of animal life ; 
and thus derive, from every inquiry to whicli 
their observations may lead them, a more inti-| 
mate conviction of the perfection of that Wis-| 
dom, by which the functions of the humblest| 
being in the scale of existence are prescribed 
by an undeviating law.” 
(To be continued.) 


j 
| 
ee 


mostly appeared to have arisen from the want 


of labourers; so that upon the whole view of 


the prospects before them, the committee con- 
sider the recommendation of our Lord to his 
disciples to be peculiarly applicable to the pre- 
sent state of the peace society: * The harvest 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray 
ve therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 


‘will send forth labourers into his harvest.’ ”’ 


Including the periodical appearance of the 
Herald of Peace, and the 'T'welfth Annual Re- 
port, they have, within the year, printed 73,000 
tracts, making a total of 445,750 that have 
been printed since the establishment of the 
society. ‘The amount of subscriptions, dona- 
tions, &c. during the past year, has been up- 


wards of $2,700. 


FOR THE FRIEND, | 

PEACE SOCIETIES. 

I have often viewed, as a source of peculiar| 
satisfaction and consolation to the sincere} 
Christian of the present day, the establishment 
of various institutions for the instruction and| 
benefit of mankind, which so eminently _distin-| 
guish the age in which we live. By some) 
of these is woven a bond of union, in which all) 
serious believers in the gospel of life may re-| 
joice to co-operate with their brethren, and| 
with those whose views of doctrine and modes} 
of practice may in some particulars vary from| 
their own, but who all cherish one precious, 
object, the welfare of their fellow men. [| 
would be far from desiring to see men careless! 
as to the support of their own conscientious 
views of religion, or losing all distinction in an| 
indiscriminate and mistaken charity. But it] 
is cheering here and there to meet with a little | 


In looking abroad, we may form some idea 
of their prospects in the Mediterranean, by a 
perusal of the following extract of a letter from 
Dr. Naudi of the island of Malta, announcing 
the publication of two tracts in the Italian lan- 
guage. 

“T feel thankful,” says he, “I have now in 
hand two of the publications of that beneficent 
society, translated into a language which the 
most part of the people inhabiting the sur- 


|rounding countries of the Mediterranean can 


read and understand. ‘There is a good dispo- 
sition here for hearing of your exertions, both 


in England and America, and for reading your 


publications, which disposition, I am confi- 
dent, by a more frequent correspondence, and 
by the dissemination of such good tracts, will 
increase, and Christians will generally per- 
ceive the true happiness of peace, goodness, 


and righteousness, and see plainly the dread- 


ful nature and tendency of all war among 
men.’ 

The tracts of the society appear to circu- 
late, not only on the continent of Europe, but 
also in South America; and we may look, with 
a cheering anticipation, to future years, for 
the fruit of the great moral truths thus widely 
disseminated. A regular connection is main- 
tained with the societies of a similar intent in 
this country, as well as with the Society of 
Christian Morals in Paris, which benevolent 
and enlightened body continue to advocate the 
great cause of its solicitude in their journal. 
In summing up the events of the year, the 
committee thus conclude: 

“ Whatever may have been the effects, we 
feel we have, as yet, only done the work of 
pioneers. Let us persevere in our endeavours 
to subvert the horrid custom of war among 
Christians. There is no individual, however 
insignificant he may think himself, if he have 
love for the Lord and zeal for his cause, but 
can do something towards promoting it. He 
cannot, perhaps, aflord large pecuniary aid, 
but he can teach the divine precepts of his Sa- 
viour to his ‘children, speaking of them when 
sitting in his house, and when he walks by the 
way, when he lieth down, and when he riseth 
up.’ In other words, he will ‘be instant in 
season and out of season,’ by example, and by 
precept, instructing his family and his neigh- 
bour in that love of God and love of man, 
which extends its influence even to enemies, 
recompensing to them good for evil, and thus, 
by transforming their enmity into kindness, 
destroying the seeds of contention and war, and 


contributing towards the general reception of 


those principles which contain within them the 
germs of the Christian virtues, and of univer- 
sal benevolence.” 

To attempt an analysis of the interesting ob- 
servations made on this occasion, would take 
too much space in the valuable pages of * The 
Friend.”’ I believe, however, that I cannot 
do greater justice to the subject than by con- 
cluding this notice with the following truly elo- 
quent remarks of Henry Dunn, from Guatimala, 
in congratulating the meeting on the progress 
which the principles of the Society have made, 
and are making, throughout the world. 

“It might,’ he said, “be true that the so- 
ciety’s list of subscribers was not large; it 
might be true that the sphere of its operations 
was but limited—that it did not assume that 
dazzling aspect—that it was not conducted on 
that magnificent scale to which some other 
societies had attained; but it was nevertheless 
true, that it was exerting a powerful, and ex- 
tensive, and a resistless influence. It had many 
friends who did not absolutely rank themselves 
under its banners; every institution that had 
for its object the spread of that everlasting 
gospel, which broke upon our world in accents 
of peace on earth and good will to men, must 
be its friend; for in proportion as men love the 
truth as it is in Jesus, must they Jearn to hate 
war and love peace. ‘There were also many 
ardent friends to the principles of the Society, 
who did not give it their direct support, be- 
cause they somewhat misunderstood its object. 
They tell us it appears a topical remedy to a 
disease which has infected and deranged the 
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whole system, and because it is in vain to ex- 
pect men to become peace-makers or lovers 
of peace, before they become real Christians, 
they arrive at once at the hasty conclusion, 
that therefore the society is of no use. There 
are others, who, because the progress which 
is made cannot be marked; because you can- 
not say,‘ We have added so many converts 
this year,’ or ‘We made so many last year,’ 
taunt us with having no facts to communicate, 
and kindly assure us that the Society is doing 
no good. To each of these we have but one re- 
ply, and it is this, the society we advocate seeks 
to exercise a silent, moral influence, and it is 
the character of all great moral influences, 
whether good or evil, to be as quiet in opera- 
tion, as they are mighty in result. Let such 
objectors remember, that the progress of Chris- 
tianity herself throughout the earth was of 
this description. Silent and unobserved she 
pressed forward, gaining adherents by night 
and by day, in crowded cities, and in dens and 
caves of the earth; and none were aware of 
the extent of her influence, until, in the words 
of Pliny, it was found that the temples were 
deserted, and the worship of the gods neglect- 
ed; that her converts had filled every village, 
and town, and city, and, in fact, that she had 
sapped all the foundations of the idolatrous 
Roman empire. Let such remember, that the 
great impulse which was given to the human 
intellect by the invention of the art of print- 
ing, was not an impulse that came with obser- 
vation. No one, perhaps, knew that such an 
impulse had been given, until it found a centre, 
a point of attraction, in the person of Martin 
Luther, and by him boldly asserted, the in- 
alienable right of the human mind to be abso- 
lutely and for ever free. 

Let such remember that the spread of revolu- 
tionary and atheistical principles in France, was 
in a great measure a silent work. The writings 
of Voltaire and of Rousseau had been circula- 
ted throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, but few were aware of the immense 
mass of combustible matter which had been 
accumulated, and which waited only for the 
spark of ignition, until, like a gigantic voleano 
which had long slumbered, it broke forth, to 
enlighten indeed, but, alas! to bewilder, to 
desolate, and to destroy. Let such remember 
that the kingdom of heaven is compared, by 
our Lord himself, to leaven hid in three mea- 
sures of meal until the whole is leavened; and 
let them not forget, that the claims of the Al- 


had unsettled the minds of many amiable and\“ Consider,” says Seneca, “all those nations with 
excellent officers, as to whether they ought, or} W2om the tranquillity of our empire terminates; I 
Sees dinad ex thale ieani ~ 2s | speak of the Germans, and of the other wandering 
ougnt not, to con nue 1m aCiF pre ession. tNOW | hordes of the neighbourhood of the Danube, oppress- 
he asked, whether this fact alone did not prove| ed with a perpetual winter and a lowering sky; 
all they wanted?—whether it did not prove that| their scanty subsistence depends on a barren soil; 
the object of the society was gained?—that its| their shelter from rain is furnished by thatch and 
tracts were not only printed, but circulated and) “°°; they pass over their fens on the ice which 
. 5 . q vives € SOLGILY; ley employ as articies o ood 
read?—that they excited inquirvy’?—that they! #,. . rs ae se * . + ' 
: . ee .* /| the wild beasts which they have seized in the chase. 
led to thoughtful consideration? and he would| Do these men appear to you to be unhappy? No. 
put it to the most sanguine friend of the socie-| Habit becomes to them a second nature, and what 
ty to say, whether if was not a greater degree} ¥*% 4t rst ar by ned ae cenentey 
. 7 into a source of pleasure. he t Ss, the I 
of success than he ever expected, that at so) ."° * Svures, 0” peasun 7M tantly Pesce. 
; : S : 5 7 } Saine external circumstances which you picture to 
short period after its establishment, discussions, | yourself as the extreme of wretchedness, constitutes 
not on the policy, but on the very lawfulness | to numerous tribes of your fellow creatures the whole 
of war, should be heard, not merely in Friends’ | cirele of enjoyment which human life affords them. 
7 fs ~ - ie ~ til 2a Is ae vida , oT ve nv . ’ 
meeting houses, and social circles. where thev| Hoe tibi calamitas videtur Pot gentium vita est. 
‘ Saad het 3 cat sadineala . |“ The Laplander,” says a writer in the Amenitates 
were once conlined, but in muitary garrisons,| 4 cademicwe, “is continually occupied with the care 
t he camp? Is it, then,| of : Canaal 
in the mess-room, and the camp: 8 it, t 1€N,| of his flock by night and day, not only in the sum- 
too much to expect, that as the mists of the} mer, but also in every season of the year, and is obli- 
morning roll up the mountain’s side, before the ged to — up and down in his immense woods 
rising of the sun in his brightness, so all the} @27™g al! the extremities of a polar winter. me 
i 5 “pertigy i Rion aed ere |}miserable herdsman must sink under such revolu- 
C im and misty, the shadowy and unreal glories} tions of distress, did not nature balance them with 
which have settled around war and bloodshed, } comforts able to support him under them. During 
will be dissipated before the rising of the light} his long night, the trosty brillianey of the stars, the 
of truth, and be heard of no more for ever? ig ene ~ snow, and the sretear ty ooo with 
a a thousand diversities of hgure and radiation, sup- 
IRENEUS. ply the absence of the sun; his clothes, gloves, and 
| shoes, are furnished him by the hide of the reindeer ; 
and the two latter being stuffed with the larex vesi- 
The following is copied from the same work | Caria are a sufficient protection against the utmost 
of Dugald Stewart, from which in the last, and|S°Ve™ty of the cold. With his dog, and pipe of to- 


aemedios b ; : aioe cas baeco, his only luxury, he lives as contented and 
a preceding humber, some extracts were | happy as the Tityrus of Virgil in the fine climate and 


given. | voluptuous shades of Naples. With such ductility 
| does nature yield to early habits.” 


































FOR THE FRIEND. 


It is of more consequence for us to remark a most 
beautiful and merciful remedy, (at least in part.) I have quoted this passage, not only on ac- 
which is provided for the occasional evils, that, in} count of the example it furnishes of the accommo- 
every state of society, must be inseparable, in a great- dating powers of the human frame, but as an illus- 
er or less degree, from a world like ours, governed by | tration of the provision which nature often makes, 
general laws, and inhabited by free agents. The re-| in collateral physical circumstances, against the par- 
medy I allude to is the constitution of the human| tial inconveniences resulting from her own general 
mind with respect to habils. So great is their influ-| 4*rangements. 
ence, that there is hardly any situation to which the| Nor is it only in infancy that the mind is suscept- 
wishes of an individual may not be reconciled; nay,} ible of these habits. Numberless instances might be 
where he will not find himself in time more comfort-| quoted from the history of our species to show with 
able than in those which are looked up to with envy | what facility individuals, who had been accustomed 
by the bulk of mankind. " | to all the luxuries of life, have reconciled themselves 

In judging of the fortunes of those who are placed | to labour, hardship, and poverty, and even in some 
in situations very different from our own, due allow- | cases to a complete privation of all the comforts con- 
ances are seldom made for the effects of this princi- nected with civilized society. 
ple. We conceive ourselves to be placed in the cir-| [llustrations of these remarks may be collected by 
cumstances they occupy, and judge of their happiness| every one within the circle of his own experience ; 
or misery by what we shou!d experience, if we were| and whoever takes the trouble to verify them in par- 
to change our condition without any change in our} ticular instances, will find ample ground to admire 
habits. How dreadful, for example, in our appre-| the kind palliative which is thus provided against 
hension, the lot of those who, to gratify the luxuri-| the evils of our present uncertain state, as well as 
ous wants of their superiors, drag out a miserable] the most satisfactory evidence that our common esti- 
existence (and for a scanty recompense) in the bow-| mates of the happiness of life fall short greatly of 
els of the earth! and accordingly, there is none of| the truth. 
the evils connected with polished life, which Mr. Having dwelt so long on the beneficial tendency 
Burke has painted with greater force of eloquence in| of those laws which regulate the more essential in- 
: ; 7 < ane . his ironical Vindication of Natural Society. Even|terests of mankind, 1 must content myself with bare- 
mighty never come with more force over the here, however, the evil (which is unquestionably a| ly mentioning, before leaving this subject, the rich 
human spirit than in the secresy of the closet, | real one, for it implies a vitiated taste with respect} provision made for employment in the pleasures of 
amid the silence of meditation, and the appeals|to our purest and most genuine pleasures) is pro-| the understanding, of the imagination, and of the 
of the still small voice of God. He adduced] bably not a little magnified by our disposition to| heart. How delightful are the pursuits of science, 

. aa ae . » oh . - «.,| measure it by our own feelings. “1 have been as-| how various, how inexhaustible! How pure, how 
these things to show that, although the 7 | sured,” says Dr. Beattie, “by a man of humanity | tranquil are the pleasures afforded by the fine arts! 
_— not able to prove os CuCcers a) any One | and observation, the superintendant of an English| How enlivening the charms of social intercourse ! 
instance, even if it were unable to demonstrate | colliery, that his people would rather work in their! How exquisite the endearments of affection! How 
its having exercised any influence whatever, it] pits, three hundred feet under ground, than labour} sublime the raptures of devotion! The accommo- 
might still be accomplishing an important work, | = * field of hay in the finest sunshine.” dation of our sensitive powers to the scene we occupy 
and be well worthy the support of every Chris-} The same fact, or at least facts perfectly analo-| is still more wonderful : inasmuch as over and above 

: ‘ : : : ae | gous, have been often stated to myself by persons) the care which is taken for the preservation of our 
tian mind. But he believed that this society | who were able to speak on the subject, from lnatan-| animal being, and the means provided for our intel- 
had many facts wherewith to cheer itself, and! ces which fell under their own daily notice. It is! lectual and moral improvement, there appears to be 
he himself was willing to bear testimony to onl still more pleasing to remark the versatility of human | a positive adaptation of our frame to the earth we 
least one fact. During his residence in foreign nature, as it is exemplified anny the inhabitants of eas - — our Maker could destine for 
countries he had mixed a good deal among the different regions of the globe; accommodating | no other end but to multiply the sources of our en- 

a 5 >} itself every where, (and apparently with the same| joyment. 
military men, and he had from them heard of facility,) to the physical circumstances of the cli-} Surely he might have contrived to enlighten the 
this institution, as a society whose publications | mate where the lot of the individual has been cast.| earth without displaying to our view the glories of 

‘ 
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THE FRIEND. 











the firmament. The day and the night might have| the expense must fall on the county. Asa proof] departments, on the occasion of a visit of La Fayette. 


regularly succeeded each other without our once 
having beheld the splendour of a morning sun, or 
the glow of an evening sky. 

The spring might have ministered to the fertility 
of summer and of autumn, without scattering over 


the earth a profusion of flowers and blossoms, with-| 


out refreshing the eye with the soft verdure of the 
fields, or filling the woods with joy and melody. 


Nor content 
With every food of life to nourish man, 
Thou mad’st all nature beauty to his eye 
And music to his ear! 


THE MEETING OF KINDRED SPIRITS. 


We part no more—the troubled stream 
Of life, at length ’s securely past; 
With joy we watched thy closing scene, 
And wished each lingering pulse thy last; 
Then flew to meet thee on that shore, 
And welcome with—We part no more! 


We part no more! exulting thought! 
How welcome this enchanting hour! 
For thee, with frequent care we ’ve sought, 
For thee long deck’d our loveliest bower; 
Come, wreathe our roses! thither soar, 
Remember, we shall! part no more. 


We part no more! alas! how frail 
That earthly pledge we fondly gave; 
’T was scarcely spoken, e’er the wail 
Funereal, rose above the grave; 
Such pangs again we ne’er deplore, 
For here indeed we part no more! 


We part no more! thy censer bring, 
And charge with sweets this vale supplies; 
Then spread thy new unpractised wing, 
And let us cleave the azure skies, 
To where yon seraph band adore 


The Power that says we part no more! 


} 





THE FRIEND. | 


TENTH MONTH, 24, 1829. 


j 

! 
Within the last ten days there has appeared} 
an unusual stir among the adherents of the new| 
sect, and we have been repeatedly interrogated 
respecting a report put in circulation by them, | 
that the superior court of Ohio had reversed! 
the decision of Steubenville, &c. &c. Not!| 
having then obtained any direct information 
ourselves on the subject, we could only answer, | 
that all reports from that quarter must be re-| 


| adopted. 


of the disposition of the party to make the This eminent individual, while making a tour 
most of the case, it may be added, that they through the country, was every where received with 


: . : the most marked public attentions; and the occasion 
| forthwith issued a handbill on the occasion,| was embraced of creating strong sensations against 
which they have widely distributed, and headed | the ministers. 

“ Babylon is fallen,’ or words to that effect,| A treaty of commerce has been concluded between 
for we have not seen it. Austria and the United States, 








We have received satisfactory accounts of : = va ee oe as mis- 
. oT: 5: . s -xistS W a > 

| the yearly meeting of Friends held in Baltimore, | ee ies a ‘li 7 B; “i a 
| up to the third day of the present week; from) of haga _ aa a. a ae aaa. 

, . . 0 1erefore c - 
'which we learn that the meetings for worship| a See vad ee eee 
«43 . tion of our readers to the rules for the govern- 
ion first day were large, consisting of from se- : éf wth sees: ee 
iven to eight hundred individuals, and both in voy : i Sn aad fr ws re , "* ‘il a 
|the morning and afternoon were solemn op- 29 ros . “life ‘d a ye eee 
| portunities. Friends occupied, for the first -, - _ hershi as a oe 
time, their new meeting-house, which is a sub-| "CC®SS4FY se ead oo pete wv f » rien . 
stantial brick building sixty feet front by forty- ee ae 7: oli T ee r of . aa ioe 
five feet deep, with galleries. ‘The meetings| ¥"° “O™™ — er <aerty Comaes at 
for business on second day were double the] ¢ time, or three dollars a year, are only ne- 
size of those held last year; and there appears ner Poa re gua persons members of the 
no doubt that the number of persons attached| P@7e?* !sutulion. 
to the order and discipline of our religious So- ewe, y 
ciety is considerably greater throughout the The examination of the pamphlet of Evan 
limits of the yearly meeting than was at first| Lewis being resumed, it is expected will pro- 
anticipated. When the proper arrangements| ceed regularly until completed. Its suspen- 
shall have been made, it is believed that meet-}5!09 Was through no default of our respectable 
ings of Friends will be sustained in most places correspondent who furnishes the article, but a 
where they formerly existed. measure of our own, indispensable in refer- 

; i ence to necessary arrangements. 














We have a letter from Richmond, Indiana,} , i : . 
of the 13th inst., which says, “our yearly The hint by a subscriber of West Chester 
meeting ended yesterday. It has been favour-| COUntY has been attended to, and we hope the 
ed and large, and much business transacted in irregularity complained of will not again oc- 
the harmony. ‘The testimony issued by the|©¥!- 
committee of conference at Philadelphia, was 
united with without a dissenting voice, and 





An index and title page for the second vo- 
Although the funds appropriated by} lume of “The Friend” is preparing, and will 
Friends in England for the civilization of the} be delivered to subscribers as soon as ready. 

Indians, are at the present withheld from us 
by the Hicksites in Baltimore, yet the yearly 
meeting does not think best to abandon the 
cause, and has recommended down to the 
quarterly and monthly meetings to open free 
subscriptions for that purpose. Our friend 
Ann Jones attended this meeting to our satis- 
faction. She !eft here this morning to visit the 





List of Agents. 
John Kirk, Charleston, South Carolina, was 
emitted in our paper of last week. 





Died, on fourth day, the 14th instant, after a short 
but severe illness, Saran Saunpers, aged 51 years. 
She was an elder of Woodbury monthly meeting— 
blacks in Brown county, and I believe, expects| a woman of whom it may be said, she was faith- 
to go towards F hiladelphia.”’ We understand | ful in her generation : “her daughters shall rise up, 
there is a settiement of coloured people in| #4 call her blessed. 


Brown county, to which allusion is here made. 





, at Samuel Hulme’s, near Bristol, Bucks Co. 
Penn., on the 14th instant, aged about sixty-one 
The recent arrivals from Europe bring intelligence} years, Ann Ricnarpson, daughter of William Rich- 


ceived with abatement, and that however the} of the continued progress of the Russians towards the 
rumour might have some foundation in truth, | subjection of the Turkish empire. Without encoun- 


. : | tering any very serious opposition, they have taken 
, t » Le reat-| ph “pgs 2 

it would probably be found to have been gre at | possession of Adrianople, the second city of the em- 

ly exaggerated. So it has turned out, as is : 


Re 


- ; | pire, and are pushing their troops forward on the 
fully set forth by our correspondent W. high road toward the capital. There are, as usual 
J ) : F ’ 


many rumours of negotiations about to be entered 
into, between the belligerents; but the tone of the 
victorious genera! seems to rise as he advances. It 
is said that he will no longer halt to hold parley; but 
while he requires the entire accession of the Turks to 
the terms already offered, he is proceeding to over- 
run their country. Meanwhile the ferocious obstina- 
cy with which these people have always heretofore 
defended their country, appears to have given place 


The only point which the Hicksites have! 


gained, or which can give them any room for) 
exultation, is, that they have shifted the burden| 


of costs from their shoulders, upon the public| 
treasury. Ifthe supreme court decide that the 
name of B. W. Ladd is not legally endorsed | 
on the indictment and therefore the bill is in-| 
valid, the same illegality must extend also to} 
the liability for costs. If the endorsement was 
good in the latter case, it must be legal in the 
former also. Consequently the same decision 
which liberates the defendants from the charge 
of costs, exonerates the prosecutor from his 


obligation to pay them in case of acquittal, and 


to party spirit among themselves; they are torn into} 


factions, one party rejoicing in the downfall of their 
country, from their hatred of the measures of reform 
recently introduced by the sultan. 

Another change has taken place in the French 
ministry, which is looked upon as a concession to the 
liberal party, and partly occasioned by the strong ex- 
pression of feeling, made throughout the southern 


Fe ie St SQ TE ee ee a Se 


ardson, late of Middletown township, same county. 
She was a respected and useful member of Middle- 
town monthly meeting ; and during her late illness, 
in which her bodily sufferings were severe, was sus- 
tained in peaceful resignation, and in humble re- 
liance on the mercies of a gracious Redeemer. 


‘ 


During the late frightful gale, two immense 
whales were stranded near Sir Edward Lees’ 
beautiful lodge, at Howth. His gardener, on 
going to the spot, found two of these monsters 
struggling to get into deep water. The man 
returned for a gun and friend, and after dis- 
charging forty-five bullets into the body of the 
largest, they succeeded in killing him. These 
amazing fish made a desperate resistance, and 
it was nine hours before they were completely 
captured. ‘They measure each thirty feet, and 
weigh six tons. 

Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 
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THE FRIEND. 


FOR THE FRIEND. | when she replied the penalty of death was con-| 


REMARKS sequent on the eating of the forbidden fruit, 


Upon Evan Lewis’s Review of the Testimony this same being blasphemously contradicted 
of the Monthly Meeting of Westbury and| the declaration of the Almighty, asserting, that 
Jericho. instead of suffering death, man should become 


(Continued from Vol. II. page 399.) as God, knowing good and evil. Here, then, 
: tt .. | was the actual commission of sin, and that, 
To those who are believers in the divine! tg, of a malignant character, before it can 


: e at . * : > = . 
authority of the holy Scriptures, it will seem a) he pretended that either the woman or man 
task of supererogation to attempt to prove that) had violated the commands of God. The of- 
they inculcate the doctrine of an evil agent fending being could, therefore, neither be the 
distinct from man; but in examining the most/man nor the woman, but an agent distinct 
plausible cavils of the reviewer, it will be ne-| from both. The author of the temptation first 
cessary briefly to advert to his comments upon sinned, then Eve, lastly, Adam. In pursuing 
the testimony of the sacred volume in regard] the Scripture narrative, we find, that neither 
to this subject. 





He asserts that the term “ Satan’’ occurs) temptation proceeded from any thing in their 
but “in a few instances” in the Old Testa-| own hearts. Adam blamed Eve, and she, in 


ment, and that it, and other similar appella-| turn, replied, ** The serpent beguiled me, and| 
. eg: in OO . ‘ . ‘ . 2 ‘ . 2a . 
tions, ‘* in most cases,’’ mean “ nothing more! | did eat.’”” What kind of palliation would it} 


or less, than a spirit of opposition to the di-| have been for her to have said, (which, accord- 
vine will personified.” In the New Testa-| ing to the interpretation of the Hicksites, she 
ment, he admits that the term devil, or satan,| really did in eflect,) “my evil propensities 
occurs more frequently, but affirms, that it 4 


tempted me, and I did eat?’ Surely her evi 
generally means “ evil habits or depraved tem- 


propensities were part of herself; it would 
pers,” or “ bodily and mental diseases,” and in| have been a poor excuse for her to have said, 


this way despatches the testimony of the Scrip-| « A part of myself beguiled myself, and there- 
tures. In his attempt to define what the term) fore I did eat.”’ But in examining the inspired 
devil really implies, he experiences, however,| narrative still further, the sentences pronoun- 
considerable difficulty. On one page, he says,/| ced by the Almighty upon the tempter, the 
it may mean “a man, or a combination of] woman, and the man, respectively, determine 








men,’’ as in the case where the word satan is} incontrovertibly, the personal individuality of 


used in Zech. ii. 1.; and the “satan” men-| the offending parties. 

tioned in the temptation of David, he calls “his} The tempter is first separately condemned, 
pride.” On the next page, the “serpent’’| when it is declared by the Almighty to the ser- 
which tempted Adam and Eve, was “ self,’| pent, “I will put enmity between thee and the 
and, soon after, he declares, that “self’’ sti-| woman, between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
mulating propensities, which were good in| bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
themseives, in this manner created sin, whilst | heel.’ 
Elias Hicks defines these propensities per se} Then follow separate and distinct sentences, 
to be the devil. These various explanations of first upon the woman, then upon the man— 
the origin of evil, we would remind our read-| the three sentences upon the three parties be- 
ers, are the productions of those who take “all) ing separately delivered, individually appro- 
things rationally, and who never believe any! priate, and of an incommunicable character. 


thing they do not understand.”” But before} What miserable jargon should we make of}; 


following such blind guides, we would advise | the sacred record, upon the hypothesis, that 


every individual seriously and calmly to con-| the evil propensities forming part of both Adam| 


sider this subject as set forth in holy writ, to| and Eve were the devil! 
examine carefully every instance. in which the| We should have the propensities of the wo- 
term ‘satan’ or devil is used, either in the| man suffering under a different sentence from 


Old or New Testament, what is said of his ori-| the woman herself, and an enmity placed be-| 


of our first parents entertained an idea that the} 











speaks first of his purity, his fall, &c. and then 
adds— 


“ By which being no longer fit for Paradise, he 


| was expelled that garden of God, his proper dwelling 
and residence, and was driven out asa poor vaga- 
bond, from the presence of the Lord, to wander in 
the earth, the habitation of beasts; yet God, who 
made him, had pity on him; for he seeing man was 
| deceived, and that it was not of malice, or an original 
| presumption in him, (but through the subtility of the 
serpent, who had first fallen from his own estate, &c.) 

| in his infinite goodness provided a way to repair the 
| breach,” 


The same author, in his Christian Quaker, 
says— 


“The world had not been long created, before 
man, being envied by Lucifer, the fallen angel, was 
betrayed of his innocence by “im.” 


The doctrine, that ** it is no sin to be tempt- 
ed, if the temptation be resisted,”’ is founded 





upon the supposition, that the tempter is a dis- 
tinct agent from the tempted; for it must be 

| admitted, that the deliberate conception of a 
design to offend God, and transgress his law, 
is, In itself, an actual sin; and if this suggestion 
in the mind of man arises from “ self,’ as our 
reviewer affirms, it follows, conclusively, that 
man is his own tempter; and, therefore, that a 
man may sin before he has actually yielded to 
a temptation, nay, whilst he is even struggling 
against it. 

What, then, becomes of the doctrine, that a 
man may be tempted, and not sin? A man 
and himself are generally supposed to be iden- 
tical, and if self has sinned in conceiving a 

|temptation, how the man can escape contam- 
|ination we cannot perceive. Let us turn once 
more from the misty jargon of the reviewer to 
the clear testimony of primitive Friends. 
| Speaking of the sin of temptation, R. Barclay 
says, “ this is the deril’s guilt and not theirs 
who are tempted, till they make it theirs by 
| their own acts.” 

| But there is one other instance mentioned 
in Scripture, where we must either admit the 
| devil to be a distinct agent, or be guilty of ac- 
jtual blasphemy. We allude to the account 
given in the New Testament of the temptation 
| of our blessed Saviour in the wilderness. Let 


}any person take his Bible, read the history of 


gin, his influence upon mankind, his various 
transformations, his final sentence and doom; 
and they will be brought to believe, beyond a 


this transaction, and then say whether the 
tween the woman and her propensities; her! tempter of our Redeemer was “ self pride,” 
seed bruising the head of her propensities, and} 5, « ey;] propensities.” Could He, in whom 





shadow of doubt, if they have faith in the au-} How different from such absurdity was the 
thority of the Scriptures, that not only the} sound and scriptural views of this subject en- 
world with its allurements, the flesh with its cor- tertained by our primitive Friends; and on this 
ruptions, but also the devil with his snares and occasion we ask our readers, as we have be- 
stratagems, are equally the enemies of man’s} fore done, to mark the contrast between such 
eternal salvation. doctrines and those of Elias Hicks and his fol- 

Two instances where the devil is mentioned|lowers. G. Fox, in his journal, vol. ii. p. 22, 
in Scripture, will suffice to prove that he is an| says, 


agent entirely distinct from man. 


, ‘ f "es . “‘ The devil abode not in the truth; by departing 
We are informed that our first parents in from the truth, he became a devil.” There is no 


the beginning were created in the image of promise of God to the devil that ever he shall return 
their Maker—that, in conformity to the divine} into the truth again, but to the man and the woman, 
command, they were to perform certain duties, | who have been deceived by him, the promise of God 
and to forbear from certain actions, under a| is that the seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
fixed and determinate penalty. pent’s head—shall break his power and strength to 
: pieces. 

That, under these circumstances, an evil 
being made subtle inquiries of Eve with regard} William Penn, in his Rise and Progress, in 
to the nature of the divine commands—that' treating of the original condition of man, 

; 


these, in turn, bruising her heel. dwelt “ the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” 
|who was tempted, and “ yet without sin,” 
|have been enticed by any evil thing existing in 
|his own soul? It is deliberate blasphemy to 
imake such a suggestion. If, then, the devil 
jthat tempted Him was a distinct being, so 
| must be the devil that tempts ws, for he was 
tempted “ as we are.” 

There remains but one other cavil of our 
reviewer against the doctrine of a distinct evil 
agent, which it will be necessary to notice, 
and that is founded upon what he considers 
the absurdity of the universally accredited doc- 
trine of Christendom, with regard to the origi- 
nal and present condition of the devil. 

It is to divine revelation that we are indebt- 
ed for our knowledge both of the Creator and 
the tempter of man. Of neither could we form 
any definite ideas a priori, and without revela- 
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tion. As was observed, when treating of the| 
doctrine of belief and comprehension, we af- 
firm that it is our sole business to inquire 
what God has revealed upon any given sub- 
ject, and having ascertained that, to receive 
the revelation without cavil or contradiction. 

The apostle Jude represents the devils as 
“the angels that kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitations,’ and “ as re- 
served in everlasting chains unto the judgment 
of the great day.” The apostle Peter says,| 
‘* God spared not the angels that sinned, but} 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them 
into chains of darkness.” 

We are then assured from Scripture, that 
the tempter of man is an angel that kept not 
his first estate, but by transgression fell, and 
became an enemy to God and man. It will 
be recollected, too, that this is the doctrine of 
primitive Friends, as exemplified in the quota- 
tions already given. But this account of the 
origin of evil is flatly and presumptuously con- 
tradicted by our philosophic reviewer. He 
pronounces it not only to be absurd, but im- 
possible ; and wishes those who believe in the 
Scripture doctrine to show how it is possible 
that a glorified spiritual being could have re- 
belled against God, and trangressed his law. 

We may safely say, in reply to this ques- 
tion, that neither the nature, mode of existence, | 
or springs of thought and action, belonging to} 
angels, have been revealed to man. It is} 





lull the mind, or to render it less anxious and|sin. Even Lewis, therefore. not only derives 
watchful, or how they can tend to lessen our|no support from this quotation, but contradicts 
dependence on the Almighty for help and pro-|himself‘in the use of it. 

tection, we are unable to perceive. From the 
teachings of our Saviour and his apostles, it ap- 
pears that they esteemed the peculiar situation 
of man with regard to his soul’s grand enemy 
as a strong incentive to watchfulness and 
prayer; nay, even the blessed Jesus, according 
to his own declaration, appears in his charac- 
ter of Intercessor, in order to save his disciples | 
from the power of Satan.—** Simon, Simon,” 
saith the Saviour, “ Satan hath desired to have 
you that he may sift you as wheat, but I have|rumour has been busily employed in giving 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.’ |}currency to many erroneous and exaggerated 
‘The apostle Peter, exhorting the believers to versions of the storv. ¥ 

be sober and vigilant, adds, as a powerful rea- : 
son, not for carnal security, but for great dili- 
gence and fear, “ your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour.” The apostle Paul goes even|are conclusive evidence how hardly the igno- 
further, and exhorts to * put on the whole ar-|miny of the conviction has pressed upon the 
mour of God, that [we] may be able to stand} Hicksites; and even now, however they may 
against the wiles of the devil.”” The doctrine | please themselves with the result of their appeal 
then of an evil agent distinct from man, like |to the supreme court, its decision does not re- 
all other articles of the Christian faith, never | lieve them from one tittle of the odium. They 
tends to fleshly ease or to a neglect of God; but| still stand convicted, in fact, if not in law, in 
on the contrary it produces humility and fear; |the face of their country, by a jury of impartial 
it leads man to distrust himself and his own| men, most!y of their own choosing, of a gross 
powers, and to rely for protection and salvation j outrage upon the peace of civil society, and a 
upon that blessed Son of God, who was mani-|breach of the salutary laws of the state. The 
fested to “ destroy the works of the devil;” and | verdict of the jury was made up afier a calm 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE FRIEND, 
CASE OF THE RIOTERS IN OHIO. 


Considerable excitement has been recently 
produced among the followers of Elias Hicks by 
a report received from Ohio, that the supreme 
court of that state had reversed the decision of 
the court below, in the case of the rioters; and 


The great pains which has been taken to 
make the most of this business, and to misre 
present the proceedings in the case, so as to 
give them a colouring favourable to their cause, 


enough for us to know, that the sacred volume} who, according to the ancient promise given |and patient hearing of all the facts of the case, 
expressly declares, that certain angels did fall| to man at the time of his seduction, has, in his|as well as the defence of the accused; and the 
from their original condition, “ by original | character of the “* seed of the woman,” ** bro-| mere technical informality relating to the en- 
malice and presumption -*> and that there is| ken the head of the serpent,’ openly triumphed |dorsement of a name on the back of the indict- 
this additional evidence that their crime must) over death, hell and the grave, and become the | ment cannot in the smallest degree affect it, nor 
have been of a deeper dye than our finite fa-| author of eternal salvation to as many as have|change the character of the facts. 
culties can comprehend, since we learn, that] faith in his name. 
for them there is no repentance or hope of 

restoration, whilst to man, who by this ed 


The con- 
|duct of the rioters is the same—their outrages 
One word more, and we have done with this|equally unjustifiable and disgraceful: and the 
| part of our reviewer's pamphlet. At the con-| reproach entailed on the character of the socie- 
tent adversary was seduced from his allegiance} clusion of his remarks upon the subject of a|ty which they represent, too deeply and indeli- 
to his Creator, pardon and reconciliation are} devil, he has introduced a short quotation from | bly engraven to be effaced by a legal quibble. 
promised through faith in an omnipotent Re-| Thomas Story; for what purpose, it is difficult 
deemer. to imagine, as the whole tenor of it militates |readers to understand the subject fully:— 
Our reviewer affirms, moreover, that the} directly against his own notions, unless, per- While the trial of Jonathan Pierce and 
doctrine of a distinct evil agent tends to settle| haps, he thought that he would be expected tosay lothers for a riot was going on at Steubenville, 
men down at ease, by persuading them that if} something about the belief of ancient Friends land as soon 
they guard against the devil, they have nothing} on the point in question. 
to fear from their own evil passions or tem- 


| . * . . . 

| The following observations will enable our 
i 

} 


as the evidence for the prosecution 
had closed, the attorneys for the defendants, 
Thomas Story, after quoting James i. 13, 14, |fully aware that testimony so conclusive and 


pers, and that thus they will neglect the ene- 
mies of their own houses; and also that it 
draws the mind away from the truth by repre- 
senting that we are to guard against the sug- 


adds: oe as appeared against them, must in- 
levitably result in their conviction; and anxious 


1 . ‘ le . . . 
* And as this apostle maketh no mention of any iif possible to save them from the disgrace, 
other devil in this text, but our own lusts, let us all | : 


, , it chaaltain intent ade tn Shee wk Gan ee moved the court to discharge them, in conse- 
gestions of the adversary, as well as to prefit] think, or speak, or act according to them and that |quence of an irregularity in the indictment. 
by the admonitions of the Creator of mankind,| EVIL ONE who worketh in them and by them; but |The name of B. W. Ladd, it seems, had been 
instead of regarding the Almighty asthe source] through the divine eternal truth revealed in us through |endorsed by the attorney for the state on the 
of every thing that does not arise from the de-| Christ our Lord in whom we have believed, mortify | pack of the indictment, as prosecuting witness; 
praved tempers and inclinations of men. | the deeds of the body, and then we shall conquer evil | 


De ee ae an yy. jand B. W. Ladd had formally, in court, ac- 
How the doctrines of Christianity, with re-| and subdue every temptation towards it in due time, ? : 
. : ‘ ‘ : 


; : }and live UNTO HIM WHO DIED FoR vs, and in the end | knowledged himself Jiable for the costs of 
gard to human temptations, are calculated to! of all see evil no more, nor any devil.” | prosecution, should the defendants be acquitted. 
settle men down at their ease, we are at a loss| “It was contended by Hubbard and Tappan 


to imagine. This doctrine teaches, that not} Here T. Story, in coincidence with Fox,|that the name was not written by B. W. Ladd 
only the allurements of the world and the cor-| W. Pennand R. Barclay, distinguishes between himself, nor by his express directions, that the 
ruptions of the flesh are enemies to be feared, | the lusts of men and that * evil one’? who stimu- | word prosecutor should have been annexed to 
but also that our evil passions are stimulated,| lates them to evil, and uses them as means to|it, and not prosecuting witness, and that it 
and the enticements of the world increased by | effect his infernal purposes; 


which is the very |should have been at the foot of the indictment 
the power of the devil; and that with the fury| doctrine we maintain, and which the reviewer 


of the lion, the subtlety of the serpent, and the 
fair guise of the angel of light, this potent ad- 
versiry is endeavouring to draw us from God. 
How such ideas as these can be calculated to 


instead of the back. 

“ The court decided that the law was silent 
as to the person by whom the name of the pro- 
secutor should be written, and therefore there 
was prima facie evidence that the law was sa- 


\denies. In this same short extract, T. Story 
|also acknowledges another doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, denied by the reviewer and his party, 
|viz. the death of Christ as an atonement for 
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ne, sn 
tisfied. That on this point, the only question FOR THE FRIEND. |should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
which could be affected by its being writtenby} PRIMITIVE DOCTRINES OF HICKSISM. | And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 


the state’s attorney, and not by the prosecutor.) [Edward Hicks took occasion recently to \draw all men unto me. This he said, signify- 
was, the liability of the latter for the costs. congratulate himself with never having spoken | MZ what death he should die.’ “ Knowing, 
But this question was not then at issue; and if] of the blood of Christ as being of no more va- | therefore, all things which should come upon 
it had been, B. W. Ladd had taken that respon-||ye than that of a bullock. However that may |!!™,”’ Jesus surrendered himself voluntarily— 


sibility on himself. have been, he denies the propitiatory virtue of | he went forth, and said unto them who came 


* On the word prosecutor, the judge remark- | the death of Christ as applied to the sins of the jto take him in the garden, “ Whom seek’ye ?”” 


ed, that the usual form of expression in the 
proceedings had before that court was prose- 


;world, and declares unequivocally in the 
iGreen street sermon, that he believes “ his suf- 


cuting witness, which, he conceived, came com-|ferings in the outward body were never in- 


pletely within the meaning of the law. 


«“ As regarded the position of the name, the 
judge did not suppose the intention of the legis- 
lature could be, that the name must be at the 
bottom of the indictment, and inside and no 
where else. It was a rule, he said, that all 
their constructions of the law should be reasona- 
ble; but such a construction as was contended 
for, could not be reasonable. The words of 
the law were, that the name of the prosecutor 
was to be ‘endorsed at the foot thereof.’ This, 
according to the literal meaning of the words, 
would be impossible; for to endorse meant to 
write on the back or outside: And therefore, to 
endorse at the bottom was impossible. He 
therefore concluded that the exact position of 
the name was not material’’——-and the motion 
of the defendant’s counsel was consequently 
lost. 


The late decision of the supreme court is| 


founded on the matter objected by the counsel 
for the defendants, and replied to as above re- 
lated by Judge Hallock. ‘This will appear by 
the following transcript from the record:— 


“ Supreme Court, Jefferson County, October Term, 1829. 
Jonathan Peirce and others, ( 
vs. 
State of Ohio. 4 
This day came the parties by their counsel, and 
this case is submitted to the court; and the argu- 
ments of counsel being heard, and the court having 
inspected the records, &c. are of opinion that there 
is manifest error in the proceedings in this, that the 
court of common pleas refused to quash the indict- 
ment, and discharge the defendants therefrom, for 
the reason that there was no legal endorsement upon 


In Error. 


said indictment by the prosecutor as security for| 


costs. It is therefore considered by the court that 
the said judgment be reversed, and held for 
nought.” 


It is obvious from this, that the decision is 
reversed, not because the parties were not 


corporated in the original design of the bles- 
ised Saviour’s coming into the world.’? On 
|the words ** | have finished the work,’’ &c. he 
jargues, ‘* his work he declared to be finished 
previous to his being crucified in that outward 
body, therefore what must we suppose will be- 
‘come of the doctrine so generally received in 
ithe Christian world, that one of the main pur- 
poses of his mission was for him to suffer in 
\that outward body without the gates of Jeru- 
|salem asa propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
ithe whole world? Here is a difficulty,” Ke. 
| If Christ told the truth, then he had finished 
{the work,” and therefore, ** his sufferings were 


; 


never incorporated in the original design of 
| . : 


lis Coming into the world.”’ He seems to 


} 


the atonement so generally received, and pro- 


“|ven conclusively that the offering of our Lord 


|upon the cross was no part of the work which 
jthe Father gave him to do. In truth, how- 


fever, there is no difficulty in the expression of 


our Lord. How common was it for the pro- 
|phets to speak of things as then transpiring, 
'which did not occur for hundreds of years 
lafter? Our Saviour commences his address 
} with saying, ‘+ Father, the hour is come,” and 
| yet afterwards he went into the garden, sweat 
}the drops of blood there in his agony, was ta- 
‘ken by the priests’ band, and passed through 
ithe form of a mock trial and condemnation be- 
| fore the hour of final suffering came. He was 
already offered up in spirit to accomplish the 
idivine purposes—it was so near at hand, that 
|he spoke of his work as being finished. After 
ihe was suspended on the cross, John says, 
| Jesus knowing that all things were now ac- 
| complished, that the Scriptures umght be ful- 
| filled, saith, | thirst.”” Here all things were 
ae to be accomplished; our Lord was nailed 
ito the cross, and yet the Scripture not com- 


| pletely fulfilled. it was not till after all this, 


‘think that he has overturned the doctrine of 


guilty of the crimes alleged against them, but| and he had received the vinegar, (that not one 
“ for the reason”’ that B. W. Ladd’s name was|tittle of the Scripture should be broken,) that 
not endorsed by himself, at the foot of the in-| Jesus finally said, It is finished, and bowed his 
dictment. We trust that neither the lenience| head, and gave up the ghost. Thus he per- 
of the court of common pleas in pronouncing | fected the work which the Father gave him to 
so mild a sentence, nor the accidental informall- 
ty which has exonerated the Hicksites from 
the payment of the costs of prosecution, will 


do, according to his own words: “I lay down 
my life for the sheep;”’ (this is in the present 


land when they told, he answered, “1 am he.” 
At these fearful words, “they fell to the 
ground,’ showing they “ could have no power 
at all against” him, “ except it were given 
to them from above.”” He repeated the ques- 
tion, and made the same aflirmation. When 
the band at last approached our Lord, Peter 
attempted to resist them; but Jesus directed 
him to put up his sword, saying, ** The cup 
which my Farner hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?’ Notwithstanding he had said, « J 
have finished the work,’ which Edward Hicks 
argues, if he “spoke the truth,”’ is positive evi- 
dence that what followed was no part of it. 
Our Saviour declares, that the Father gave 
him this cup which he was yet to drink. 
Hence, it is evident, that his sufferings in the 
outward body were indeed incorporated in the 
original design of the blessed Saviour’s coming 
into the world. They were foretold many 
hundred years befure hand, and after their ac- 
complishment, when he had risen from the 


dead, our Lord opened the understandings of 


his disciples, that they might understand the 
Scriptures, and said unto them, * Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead the third day—and 
that repentance and remission of sins should 
|be preached IN nis NAME among all nations, 
tbeginning at Jerusalem.’’ ‘This must be a 
|very important doctrine, as it was one of the 
|very first which our Lord taught his disciples 
se his resurrection; and “ what will be- 
come” of this unstable man’s exertions to 
counteract it, or what advantage could possibly 
arise from despoiling the believer of his faith 
in a crucified Saviour, terming him outward 
and corporeal? Can the destruction of his 
hope and confidence in the propitiatory sacri- 
fice and the mediation of the Redeemer, arm 
him against one sin, or strengthen his desires 
after holiness? We believe not. 

The principles of Edward Hicks’ doctrine 
are much the same with those of his friend and 
patron Elias. Many of them are the mere 
lspeculations of his own brain, what he has 
‘learned to conceive,” not the revelations of 
the holy Spirit, the only source of all true gos- 
pel ministry; for these revelations always tend 
to the glory and honour of Christ. “He shall 
clorify me, for he shall receive of mine and 
shall show it unto you.”” And we may be 


incite them to a repetition of those violent as- 


ligation binds them to preserve the public 
peace, a regard to the decencies of civil society, 
and respect to the sacred character of religious 
meetings, ought to restrain them from the 
course of conduct for which they have been 
fully convicted, and which has reflected so 
much disgrace, not only on the parties concern- 
ed, but on the cause in which they engaged. 


W. 


saults upon peaceable citizens; if no higher 4 


tense, yet spoken some time before the event;) |certain that the manifestations of the Spirit 
“no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of | will never contradict or undervalue those dis- 
myself—\ have power to lay it down, and {/coveries made to the &ncient prophets, “ to 


have power to take it again. This command- 
ment have I received of my Father.” This 
commandment was to lay down his life a ran- 
som for the sheep, and because he did so, 
therefore, says he, “ doth my Father love me.” 
Of this event he spoke frequently to his dis- 
ciples. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up; that whosoever belkeveth in him 


whom it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 
Al! attempts, therefore, to explain away and 
invalidate those evidences of the divine and 
glorious character of the dear Son of God, are 
unequivocal proofs of the predominance and 
influence of the spirit of delusion. They will 
fail to accomplish their object, while the poor 
miSguided author will, as he persists, inevitably 
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as it is in Jesus Christ our Redeemer, 

tained his greenness to the end 


‘ We can do no less | it Say sometl 


specting the character of so worthy a m« 
and not only refer to others who are witnesses 
of the great self-denial he underwent in the 
prime of his youth, and the patience with 
which he bore many a heavy cross, but 
think it our d ity to cast in our mite to sel 
his deserved commendation 

” He was a man Ol ¢ 
cellent sweetness of 
thought and of a ready utterance, full of the 
qualification of true discipleship, even love 
without dissimulation; as extensive in charity 
as comprehensive in knowledge, and to whom 
malice or ingratitude were utter strangers. So 


ready to forgive enemies that the ungrateful | 


were not excepted. 

“ He may, without straining his character, 
be ranked among the learned, good and great, 
whose abilities are sufficiently manifested 
throughout his elaborate writings, which are so 


many lasting monuments of his admired quali-} 


fications, and are in the esteem of learned and 
judicious Inen among all persuasions. And 
though in old age, by reason of some shocks of 
a violent distemper, his intellects were much 
impaire d, yet his sweetness and loving disposi- 


tion surmounted its utmost efforts when reason] here, awd to secure happiness in a future world, is| 


almost failed. 

‘¢ In fine, he was learned without vanity, apt} 
without forwardness, facetious in conversation, | 
yet weighty and serious; of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of am- 
bition; as free from rigid gravity as he was 


le: seemly levity. | 1 
clear of unseemls le y | pernicious, may it not be added, that it becomes 


“A man, a scholar, a friend, a minister; 
whose memorial will be valued by the wise, 
and blessed with the just.”’ 


-/nor any extenuation of the crime. This is a settled 


| be adhered to with inflexibility. When reason, given 
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| ns, a man of the ciear- 

finest expression, becomes] 

e; nevertheless no insanity o1 


ppeared in his actions, and his| 


was In an innocent state, as appe ired by} 


loving deportment to all that came 


im: and that he had still a good sense 
"truth was plain, by some very clear senten-| 
ces he spoke in the life and power of truth, in 
in evening meeting we ha together there, 
wherein we were greatly comforted; so that | 
was ready to think this was a sort of seques- 
tration of him from all concerns of this life, 


which so much oppressed him, not in judg- 


ment. but in mercy, that be might have rest, 
and not be oppressed thereby to the end.” 
From the Litchfield (Con.) County Post. 
Extract from the Charge of Judce Dagget to the Grand 
Jury of Litchfield county, at the August term of the 


Superwr Court, 1829. } 


“ Should it appear that any of the offences after| 
which you may be inquiring, were ¢ ommitted under 


the influence of intoxication, this will be no excuse 
principle of law ; and it is eminently fit that it should] 
to man to guide him in duty, to promote his welfare | 


taken away by the visitation of God, he is not the} 
subject of punishment, and is justly entitled to all] 
our sympathy; but when, by the base practice of in- 
temperance, he destroys it, he is a bold offender 
against his Creator, and is responsible not only to 
him for so gross an abuse of his goodness, but to so- 
ciety for the evil which he perpetrates. 


| “Having mentioned this vice, so prevalent and so 





| every minister of justice to lift up his voice against 
crimes so degrading to man, and productive of such 
destructive evils? If it be not equal in atrocity to 
some other crimes, by itself considered, yet when 


| bared and shattered the hardest 


viewed as the parent « f almost every other evil, whet 


ice rises higher in the scale of offences? What 
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birth and infancy of our little planet, and foll 


history of deluges, and hurricanes, and earthqua 


which have left us numerous traces of their 


devas- 
tations. Would you not think it romantic to travel 
as must be do he geological inquirer, among 
mountains and valleys, where the 


tempests have 
4 


rocks, and where al- 


ternate rains and frosts are crumbling the solid ma- 


terials of mountains, while the springs and rivers 


wash aw ay the fragments, to deposit them again in 
And would you 


not think it romantic to dream about the 


the various stages of their cours: 


young 
world, emerging from darkness, and rejoicing in the 


first dawn of created gut lo think of the build- 


ing of mountains, the hollowing out of valleys, and 


the gathering together of the great waters of the 
ocean? And will it not .e romantic to discover the 
traces of the ancient world before the time of Noah, 
in every hill and valley you examine? 

Conversalions on Geology. 


He is a good man who grieves rather for 
him that injures him, than for his own suffer- 
ing; who prays for him that wrongs him, for- 
giving all his faults; who sooner shows mercy 
than anger; who offers violence to his appetite, 
in all things endeavouring to subdue the flesh 
to the spirit. This is an excellent abbrevia- 
tion of the whole duty of a Christian. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
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